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people before the Civil War, and wonderful descrip-
tions of Mississippi scenery written as only Mark Twain
could write them.

In the same year as Huckleberry Finn appeared, Mark
Twain entered the publishing business. Usually writers
place their books in the hands of an independent pub-
lisher, and receive a share of the profits, called a royalty,
for their work. This is much the best method, for the
author is saved the cost and trouble of printing and
selling his books. Mark Twain, however, could not
realise this. He thought he was not getting enough for
his work, so he decided to be his own publisher and
receive all the profits and not merely a share. Of course
there was another side to the question. If he took all'
the profits, he had to bear all the cost and the risk of a
book proving a failure, and in the end he lost much
more than he gained over the venture.

There was, however, one famous American who was
to bless Mark Twain's decision, and the firm of Webster
and Company which he founded. This was General
Grant, the Northern hero of the Civil War. It has
already been told how Grant suffered great financial loss
towards the end of his life, and how, fearing that his
wife and family might be left destitute after his death,
he decided to write his autobiography, although he was
already afflicted with an incurable illness. The first
publishing firms he approached were not particularly
enthusiastic, and were unwilling to risk much on the
publication of such a book. Then Mark Twain, the
virtual owner of Webster and Company, stepped into
the breach. He was as enthusiastic over Grant's project